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By T. S. 
CHAPTER I.—THE 


Tue gray fog that had sailed up the Thames at 
sunrise, favoured by wind and tide, had come to 
anchor over London, and evidently meant to stay. 
It had gradually transformed itself into a dense 
mass. During that wintry day—in the City at 


least—time had got out of joint. The great 
thoroughfares had become hopelessly congested 
with heavy traffic. The mails from the country 
and abroad were considerably delayed. Travellers 
who had journeyed a thousand miles by land and 
ser—who had calculated to reach their destina- 
tion at a fixed date—began to peer out of carriage 
windows in consternation and blank despair. To 
many it was a serious matter; to some it was 
even a matter of life and death. 

The royal mail from Dover to London was 
hours overdue. Among the first-class passengers 
by this train was a young traveller in a fur coat, 
who sat in a corner of his carriage impatiently 
consulting his watch, There was a small black 
valise on the seat at his side, and it seemed 
obvious that this valise—or, more strictly speak- 
ing, its hidden contents—oecupied his almost 
undivided thoughts. His look seldom rested a 
moment elsewhere. If the valise had been pos- 
sessed of the power or will to escape him, he 
could not have kept upon it a keener guard ; and 
when the train at last reached London Bridge, 
and the traveller stepped into a cab, he grasped 
the handle of his valise with nervous tension, 
while in answer to the cabman’s stereotyped in- 
quiry, ‘Where to, sir?’ he called out : 

‘Austin Friars.’ 

At the arched entrance to Austin Friars he 
dismissed his cab. A few paces and he found 
himself in an open square. There were man- 
sions on all sides with a distinet look about them 
of bygone days. 


A NIGHT IN AUSTIN FRIARS. 
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GARRET MYSTERY. | 


‘Ah! that should be the house,” he muttered 
while approaching a big corner mansion. ‘Bad 
luck! it’s past office hours. But mightn’t I 
find Mr Grinold still at his desk ?’ 

The house had stone steps, with iron railings, 
that led up on either side to a pair of massive 
oak doors. These doors shared in common the 
shelter of a heavy, shell-shaped canopy that 
frowned overhead. Under this canopy there 
was a gas-lamp ; it brightened a limited circle of 
space, giving a look of intensity to the fog beyond. 
The traveller mounted these steps, and stopped 
under the lamp. He took a card from his pocket- 
book. Upon the card was written, ‘Mr Gilbert 
Ringham, British and Cairo Bank?’ He now 
glanced with some perplexity at the two entrances, 
for there was a broad panel between them, upon 
which was inscribed 13a. It was the address to 
which he had been directed, without a doubt— 
13a Austin Friars. But which of the two houses 
claimed this number? Gilbert Ringham bent 
down to examine more closely the twin doors. 

Upon the left-hand one he discovered nothing, 
but upon the right-hand door he made out 
‘Anthony Grinold’ in faded letters. He was 
about to raise the knocker, when he chanced to 
notice that the door stood slightly ajar. ‘Good 
luck !’ said he, The office was not yet closed, 
and pushing open the door, which instantly 
yielded to his touch, he stepped into the hall. 
It was broad and lofty, and the carved-oak panel- 
ling was black with age. There were a number 
of doors, as he could just perceive in the dim 
light; but they were all locked. Ringham 
mounted to the first floor ; he met with the same 
experience. Mr Grinold’s counting-house was 
closed for the day. He had arrived too late. 


Gilbert Ringham stood at the staircase window, 
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that looked out upon the square, to consider | room to be a moderate-sized garret. It was fur- wi 
what would be the best course to pursue in order | nished as a sort of eee office or study. A "of 
to find Mr Grinold with the least possible delay. | thick, though somewhat threadbare, Turkey rug be 
He had come in all haste from Cairo upon an! covered the centre of the floor. A heavy old- 

errand that demanded shrewdness and tact. He | fashioned bureau stood against the wall, opposite de 
touk the letter of recommendation from his | the garret window. On cither side of a diminu- wi 
pocket. It was addressed to ‘Mr Anthony | tive fireplace there was a cupboard, and Ringham flo 
Grinold, 13a Austin Friars ;’ and Ringham had | expended a match on each of these in order to sk 
been instructed to deliver it to that gentleman. | examine them minutely, The locks were turned m 
He was to hold no communication whatever on in both of them, the keys gone, and the key- he 
the subject of his errand with any other person | holes blocked with dust and cobwebs, A capa- ne 
or persons. That had been impressed upon him | cious arm-chair was drawn up near the empty in 
with due emphasis. Would it be feasible to see | hearth. That chair should be his resting-place cle 
Mr Grinold to-night? He put his valise upon | for the night. He bolted the door. hen, for 


the deep window-sill and sat down. Where did having contrived to unlock his valise in the 
Mr Grinold live? He had not the remotest con- | darkness, he spread it open a the rug. And 
1. 


ception. He would go forth and take every | now he lighted the last mate The dim flame TI 
means in his power to ascertain. He must find lit up for a moment the contents of his valise, Tl 
him to-night. The space on one side was filled up with a bundle bl: 
Seizing the valise and rising hastily, Ringham | of foreign bonds, while the other side held a few in; 
was about to descend the stairs, when he heard a, necessary articles of clothing, a sandwich-box, 
quick, light footfall upon the stone steps outside, | and a flask of brandy. Ri 
immediately beneath the window at which he| The match-light struggled feebly and went out. ha 
was standing. Next moment the front-door was | Ringham groped his way to the arm-chair, having go 
pulled to with a loud bang, and a key grated in | secured the sandwich-box and brandy, and sat Sil 
the lock. A full sense of the mishap was in-| down resignedly to consume his frugal supper. ho 
stantly realised. He sprang to the window and At first he fumed considerably over the situa- be 
tried to force it open; but the framework was | tion; but presently, becoming restful and_ re- as 
old, the bolt rusty and immovable. He peered | freshed, he began to take a more philosophical hil 
eagerly out into the fog and listened for the | view of things. When entrusted with this parcel en 
footfall on the steps. But no one came in sight, | of foreign bonds—valued at thirty thousand saf 
no sound reached his ear. _pounds—he had been ordered to let out no hint tec 
The canopy that hung over the twin doors was that he held them, except to Mr Grinold in Gh 
some feet below this staircase window. Could person. Had he not acted with intuitive wisdom ad 
the person who had locked him in be still stand- | and foresight after all? By shouting down to the mi 
ing under it? Ringham had raised his hand to girl under the lamp to come back and release be 
tap at the window-pane—to break it if need be | him, he would have incurred a needless risk. Had to 
—when a girl in a dark cloak and fur-trimmed she taken alarm and roused the neighbourhood, | 
hat stepped from under the great shell. Foran the truth about his confidential business with Ri 
instant she raised her face so that the light fell) Anthony Grinold might have leaked out. With co! 
fully upon it, as from a shaded lamp, and then | this consoling reflection Gilbert Ringham buttoned th 
she turned nimbly on her heels and was gone. his fur coat tightly about him, and presently en 
During that moment of chance Ringham lost , dropped off into a sound sleep. pe 
his head. Instead of tapping at the window to| ‘The red dawn that looked in at the garret no 
attract the girl’s attention—much less breaking | window next morning forced Ringham by slow mii 
the pane—he had stared out in pure wonder and | degrees to open his eyes. For one hazy moment, pe 
amaze. What a vision! Did the eyes of man} while blinking at the light, he had no conception sig 
ever before rest upon anything more beautiful, | of his whereabouts ; and then it all came back to be 


any where—least of all in a foggy old City square ? 


him: the closing of the door—the lovely vision 
It must have been mere fancy—an hallucination 


under the lamp in the old square—the responsible 


—or possibly a spirit of the mist that had errand upon which he had come to the house an 
haunted this spot in those lonely, marshland | of Grinold of Austin Friars. He rose in haste, H 
days of centuries gone by, before even the) glancing round the garret, curious to inspect it ha 
Augustine friars came to dwell there. more closely by daylight. Ofa sudden his eyes 
Meanwhile the staircase had become quite dark. | rested upon the valise lying agape upon the floor, lox 
Not only had the fog closed in about Austin | as he had left it when his last match went out. sai 
Friars; it was night. Gilbert Ringham struck | A ray of sunlight was pointing directly down Gi 
a match, and went down into the hall to make | upon it. The space on one side was empty. The 
sure that he was actually locked in. All doubt | foreign bonds had disappeared. fr 
was quickly set at rest ; no exit by the front-door| Ringham’s consternation increased to a sense of na 
was possible. He reascended the stairs with the | horror when he came to examine the garret door. Gi 
thought to explore the upper floors, The rooms The bolt was undrawn; it rested in the socket, 
consisted of attics, as he soon ascertained ; and | precisely as he had adjusted it before unlocking uy 
all the doors of these attics were locked. But in| his valise. How could the robbery have been 
one of the doors he found a key. He hastened | achieved? No possible clue to the mystery pre- tu 
to turn this key, though not without a certain | sented itself to his distracted mind. He made a an 
sense of trepidation after so many disappoint- | thorough inspection of the room, without any ha 
ments. The door opened unoiselessly, and he | reassuring result. The walls were whitewashed 
went into the room. 4 and bare, and the flooring was too smooth and ab 
Striking another match—he had already nearly | securely nailed down to waken suspicion of trap- he 
exhausted his supply—Ringham made out this} doors. The window was festooned with 
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webs, and the dust and cobwebs about the locks | Ringham. Surely nothing could have happened 


' of the cupboard doors showed no sign of having , to rouse the manager’s suspicions? His nervous, 


been disturbed, distressful manner could not, surely, be associated 
Ringham gave up the search in pure bewil- | with the stolen bonds. Ringham, standing with 
derment. He went out upon the stairs. There his hand upon a chair, hastened to answer: ‘I 
was some one moving about on one of the cannot wait. Where does Mr Grinold live? 
floors below, for he could hear the thumping and | The matter upon which I have come to London 
skirmishing of a broom. It was an opportune is most urgent. I must see him at once.’ 
moment in which to make an exit. While at the | Ringham’s words roused a drowsy interest not 
head of the staircase, listening, the bells of the previously manifest. ‘Urgent, is it? Well, it 
neighbouring church clocks caught his ear; and | would be waste of time to inquire into the nature 
in the midst of these minor sounds that echoed | of your business—only waste of time; for I 
clearly over the still noiseless City, there boomed | shouldn’t like to meddle with Mr Grinold’s 


forth the great bell of St Paul’s. 

‘Seven 

Gilbert Ringham stepped softly downstairs. 
The front-door stood open, and he went out. 
There was no one in the square—only a lean, 
black cat that wriggled between some area rail- 
ings at sight of him and vanished. 

4 the bedroom of a commercial hotel hard by 
Ringham resolved upon his plan of action. He 
had been robbed mysteriously—robbed of foreign 
government securities amounting to thirty thou- 
sind pounds—in the back garret of a counting- 
house in Austin Friars. His first thought had 
been to telegraph this fact to Cairo by means of 
asecret code; but a moment’s reflection showed 
him that his first step should be to find Mr 
Grinold and submit to Fo the bare truth. The 
safest course would be to seek his aid and pro- 
tection. Could he possibly refuse? Anthony 
Grinold was the person most interested, and his 
advice would assuredly prove the most sound. It 
must rest with him to decide what action should 
be taken in the matter, what means employed 
to unravel the mystery. 

The City clocks had not yet struck nine when 
Ringham again presented himself at Grinold’s 
counting-house in Austin Friars. The office on 
the ground-floor, with desks and high stools 
enough for a score of clerks, had a deserted ap- 
pearance. The door stood open, but there was 
no one there. Ringham began to dread that there 
might be some delay—that he might be com- 
pelled to wait another hour—when he caught 
sight of a little man with a bald head and grayish 
beard pacing about in an inner room. 

‘Mr Grinold?’ he ventured to ask. 

He approached the open door while speaking, 
and he now perceived that the man was agitated. 
His fat, round face expressed solicitude. Ring- 
ham repeated his inquiry in a louder tone. 

The man started out of his abstraction and 
looked round. ‘No; my name is not Grinold,’ 
said he. ‘I’m Warrener—John Warrener—Mr 
Grinold’s manager. What is it?’ 

Ringham handed him his card. ‘I’ve come 
from Cairo,’ he said, watching the manager’s face 
narrowly, ‘with a letter of introduction to Mr 
Grinold. It’s about a matter of business,’ 


*A matter of business!’ with his look bent | 


upon the card. ‘May I see the letter?’ 

The letter in question was produced. Warrener 
turned it over in his hand. The words ‘ Private 
and confidential’ were inscribed upon the left- 
hand upper corner, and it bore an official seal. 

‘Sit down. I must consult with Shuttleworth 
about this letter, said he. ‘Shuttleworth will be 
here directly, I expect. Sit down.’ 

Shuttleworth? The name was unknown to 


gag affairs without consulting Shuttleworth. 
Je’s Mr Grinold’s lawyer.’ 

It was now quite obvious to Ringham that 
, John Warrener was in total darkness with regard 
to the errand upon which he had come. He 
would otherwise have shown eagerness to put him 
in direct communication with Mr Grinold. He 
began to grow impatient, 

‘The lawyer can be of no service to me, Mr 
Warrener! Perhaps,’ he suggested—‘ perhaps I 
should find Mr Grinold at home? Is his house 
any distance from here ?’ 

No, not any distance,’ 

‘Will you give me his address, and ?’—— 

‘It would be useless,” said Warrener; ‘Mr 
Grinold is dead.’ 

The manager’s confused manner—his repeated 
reference to Shuttleworth—all was now explained. 
| Ringham turned this new and unexpected situa- 
tion rapidly over in his mind, Why should he part 
with the letter of introduction? Mr Grinold was 
dead. The letter was lying on the table unopened, 
| and he recovered it without any show of hesita- 
tion, while saying: ‘I’ve put up at the “Two 
| Swans.” If you, or Mr Grinold’s lawyer, have any 
‘communication to make, you will find me there.’ 
| And he stepped towards the door, 

‘Stop!’ said Warrener. ‘I am forgetting my- 
self ; but you will excuse me under the circum- 
stances. 
suddenly this morning—you would have been his 
vuest. Won't you be mine? Let me give you a 
line tomy daughter. Any friend of Mr Grinold’s, 
any one coming from abroad with a letter to him, 
would receive a welcome from her. I’ll try to 
get home to an early dinner,’ added Mr Grinold’s 
manager, his face getting rounder at the prospect ; 
‘and perhaps I may prevail upon Shuttleworth to 
join us—perhaps. He’s a busy man.’ 

While saying this he sat down to ‘pen a line, 
which he concluded by addressing to ‘ Miss Helen 
Warrener, Charterhouse Square.’ 

‘One moment, he went on as he rose and 
placed his hand on Ringham’s arm. ‘My 
daughter knows nothing about Mr Grinold’s 
death. May I ask you, as a favour, to break the 
“news to her? She has a very great regard for 

the old gentleman—you won’t be too abrupt, 
will you?’ 

It was impossible to refuse. Warrener had 
mse the note in his hand; though, in truth, 

ingham was in no mood to condole with the 
manager’s daughter, It had devolved upon him 
to make strenuous efforts, devote every moment 
of the day to the matter of the stolen bonds. He 
held an excellent position in the bank at Cairo ; 
but that would be forfeited—ruin would in all 
likelihood stare him in the face—if this mystery 


lf Mr Grinold had lived—he died quite . 
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remained many hours unexplained. On the way 
to Charterhouse Square, he stopped at the ‘Two 
Swans’ and devised a telegram to Cairo. Done 
into plain English it ran as follows: ‘ Robbed of 
bonds—Grinold dead.’ 

When Gilbert Ringham’s cab presently landed 
him at the door of a small, red-brick house, in 
the corner of a row of red-brick houses, facing 
the gray weather-beaten walls of a picturesque 
old monastery, he looked about him with curi- 
osity at the ancient appearance of the place. In 
the centre of the square there was a garden with 
a broad walk under an avenue of limes. The 
solitary figure of a tall girl was moving beneath 
the trees, where the autumn leaves were flutter- 
ing down around her in russet-tinted showers. 
She wore a dark cloak and a fur-trimmed hat, 
and as she turned to retrace her steps the full 
face was directed towards him. He recognised 
her at once. It was the girl he had seen under 
the lamp—the girl who had locked the door in 
Austin Friars, 

Why not speak to her? She had been the 
indirect cause of his disastrous loss. Might she 
not prove to be a tangible link in the chain of 
evidence wanted to unearth the affair? He was 
about to put his impulse into force, to cross over 
into the garden, when the house door opened 
behind him. 

‘Is Miss Warrener at home ?’ 

He was shown into a dingy, old-fashioned 
drawing-room upstairs. The windows gave upon 
the square. o sooner was the servant gone 
than Ringham hastened to a window and looked 
out into the garden. The girl was no longer 
there. 

He stepped towards the drawing-room door. 
There was still time to overtake her; she could 
not have walked many paces away. He had 
grasped the handle, was on the point of opening 
the door with the thought to follow, when a 
light footfall on the stairs caused him to hesi- 
tate. Could it be? The footfall reminded him 
strangely of the one he had heard upon the 
stone steps under the lamp in Austin Friars on 
the previous night. 


SOME EARLY CONTRIBUTORS TO 
‘CHAMBERS’S JOURNAL,’ 


THouGH we have lately had endless reviews of the 
past sixty years in every department of national 
life, it may not be out of place to cast a rapid 
backward glance over another sphere of activity 
which could not be included in any general 
public survey, and which covers almost sixty- 
five years of hard, persistent, and successful 
literary effort in the production of Chambers's 
Journal since its first issue in 1832. No one 
not already behind the scenes can possibly under- 
stand the amount of time, money, pains, and 
energy necessary for this work, so much of which 
seems apparently thrown away on useless, or at 
least unused, voluntary contributions returned to 
the authors. An article, ‘Some Notable Beginners 
in Chambers’s Journal’ (No. 577, January 19, 1895), 
touched the fringe of this subject, and mentioned 
a few of the more recent coadjutors and writers, 


It is our privilege now to go a little farther back 
and glean some interesting facts and items about 
an earlier race of contributors who flourished 
when the present generation of readers were in 
their cradle or yet unborn. Scarcely a subject 
of general interest can be mentioned that has 
not at one time or another found a place in these 
columns, and often more than once. There were 
magazines before Chambers’s Journal; but prob- 
ably because lacking in that wholesome, practical, 
and independent tone so necessary to existence, 
one by one they disappeared, leaving it. still 
flourishing amongst an ever-increasing host of 
new, able, and popular claimants for public 
favour. It is to be hoped that the same con- 
tinuity of purpose and endeavour are to be found 
in its pages to-day. It goes without saying that 
no effort will be spared to make these pages all 
that they should be. 

The editor and proprietor of an American maga- 
zine which circulates something like 700,000 a 
month said the other day that in beginning his 
periodical he determined from the first to give 
the people what they wanted, and not what he 
thought they ought to have—a rock upon which 
many editors and publishers have struck and 
suffered shipwreck. The secret of the success of 
Mr Newnes lies in the same direction, as he has 
acknowledged. High-flown articles have been the 
death of many a periodical. 
watched for indications of popular taste, and to 


Our American editor | 


the best of his ability met the need. Taste, and | 


the ability to gratify it, have changed since 1832 ; 
one can now buy for sixpence an amount of well- 
illustrated letterpress which could not then be 


had for a guinea; only there seems a mad race | 


amongst the illustrated magazines to copy and cut 
out one another. No sooner does a popular feature 
in one magazine ‘catch on’ than it is at once 
imitated ; and the high prices given by these 
magazines are mainly for fiction by writers who 
have earned a high position. There may also 
be truth in the criticism that in magazine pro- 
duction the periodical is now less literary than 
in Thackeray’s time, and that sensation in the 
form of very light literature and various eccen- 
tricities are looked to in order to catch and hold 
a fickle public. 

Mr Marston, of Sampson Low & Co., in 
a recent review of his publishing career, noted 
the fact that his firm had spent in his time 
at least £300,000 in advertising. William and 
Robert Chambers made little or no use of names 
or newspaper columns for advertising purposes. 
A good and sensible article was welcomed from 
whatever quarter it came. Their work was 
allowed to witness for itself and make its own 
way. Many valuable names were thus shrouded 


in anonymity. A good thing generally does make | 
its way; but such a policy would be impossible | 


to-day. They worked hard and cheerfully at their 
self-appointed task. Camilla Toulmin (Mrs New- 
ton Crosland), early associated with the Journal, 
may be a partial observer when she says that 
‘seldom, I think, have two brothers done such 
good in the world” With much criticism, they had 
abundant encouragement in their labours, around 
which was developed the flourishing business of to- 
day. They both put their own hand to the plough, 
William after a sternly practical fashion, Robert 
with a literary grace, adaptability, and geniality 
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which have not since been surpassed. 
_ Chambers (see Memoir of W. and R. Chambers, 15th 


very 
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William 


edition, 1897) was the first to acknowledge this, 
while he edited, arranged, and wrote articles of 
general instruction and superintended the ordinary 
details of business. The important point was that 
each in his own groove correctly gauged the taste 
of the reading public. Robert Chambers revived 
the eighteenth century essay with success ; and Mr 
Payn, who ought to know, says he never knew a 
man who did so many different kinds of literary 
work so well. In all his work he showed the 
saving gift of humour, mixed with common- 
sense, After Leitch Ritchie and Mr James 
Payn, Mr William Chambers, assisted by his 
nephew, the late Mr Robert Chambers, junior, 
returned to the earlier and more successful 
methods, which excellent traditions, with certain 
modifications to adapt them to the current public 
taste, are continued by Mr C. E. S. Chambers, 
the present editor. 

William and Robert Chambers had 
wherein the current cheap papers fell short, and 
determined that their Jowrnal should instruct and 
elevate independently of mere passing amuse- 
ment. With characteristic independence they 
endeavoured to be sufficient unto themselves ; 
but as time went on and the work grew, they 
gradually gained a connection with some of the 
best writers of the day. Persistent earnestness 
of purpose and self-denial characterised these 
early labours, and they never relaxed their 
vigilance. Between 1832 and 1857 we find a 
= army of capable contributors, including 
Villiam and Mary Howitt, Maria Edgeworth, 
Mrs John Ballantyne (three rambling articles on 
Sir Walter Scott, Agnes Strickland, Mary Russell 
Mitford, W. Carleton, Mrs Craik, Mrs Crowe, 
Perey B, St John, Robert Carruthers, Mayne 
Reid, Captain Basil Hall, Dr Charles Mackay, Mrs 
Opie, Selina Bunbury, David Masson, Frances 
Browne, Harriet Martineau, Albert Smith, and 
Mrs S. C. Hall, who overtopped all the early 
contributors in minor fiction ele the advent 
of the serial story. 

Camilla Toulmin (Mrs Newton Crosland), in 
her Landmarks of a Literary Life, has given a 
leasing account of the connection she 
formed with the Brothers Chambers in 1841. 
She characterised them both as Nature’s gentle- 
men—born organisers and rulers, William, she 
thought, especially liked to rule, and Robert, for 


_ the sake of peace, generally yielded in trifling 


matters, She recalls a little incident that befell 
while she was residing with William Chambers. 


_ He had brought home the proof-sheets of a Mis- 


cellany number which was five pages short. 
This we learn from another source was ‘ A Sister 
of Rembrandt, by Dinah Maria Mulock. Miss 
Toulmin, on being asked to supply additional 
matter, set to work, entered into the spirit of the 
narrative, and added the five additional pages, for 
which she was duly compensated. 

Dinah Maria Mulock, author of John Halifaa, 
Gentleman, was among the most famous of these 
early contributors, and between 1845 and 1857, 
when she came into notice as a novelist, contri- 
buted a vast number of poems, essays, sketches, 
and short stories. A Woman's Thoughts about 


Women appeared from week to week prior to its 
issue in volume form. Born in 1826 at Stoke- 


noted | 


upon-Trent, where her father was minister of a 
small congregation, Dinah Maria Mulock was in 
London in 1846, and Camilla Toulmin much 
admired the concentration of purpose she showed 
in her chosen line of literature. When everybody 
was <(listurbed in mind, and wondering what was 
to come next on Louis Philippe being hurled 
from his throne in France, the young novelist 
‘buried herself in her books’ as she continued 
writing her novel, The Ogilvies. A collection of 
some of her early tales recently appeared under 
the title of The Half-Caste. She had an estab- 
lished place in public esteem when married to 
Mr George Lillie Craik, of the publishing firm 
of Macmillan & Co., and died, universally re- 
gretted, at her home of Shortlands, near Bromley, 
in 1887. Dr Garnett has said that ‘tender and 
philanthropic and at the same time energetic and 
practical womanhood of ordinary life has never 
had a more sufficient representative.’ 

Julia Kavanagh, the novelist, found a home 
for many of her early contributions in Chambers’s. 
Porn at Thurles in 1824, she came to London, 
and then moved to Paris, where she gained a 
good working knowledge of French life. In 1844, 
like Miss Mulock, she determined to earn her 
bread by literature. To Chambers’s Miscellany 
she contributed, amongst other tracts, the sketch 
of ‘The Bastille’ and the ‘Montyon Prizes,’ 
After her death at Nice in 1877, her mother 
presented her portrait to the National Gallery 
of Ireland. 

In the last days of 1839 Hugh Miller was 
appointed the editor of the Witness, an Edin- 
burgh Non-intrusion newspaper, for which, during 
his sixteen years’ editorship, he wrote about a 
thousand articles, more thoughtful, beautiful, and 
finely compacted than the usual newspaper leader. 
He was joined in Edinburgh by his wife and little 
daughter in 1840. But his early contributions to 
the Journal, although some of them were written 
at Cromarty, were despatched from his lodgings, 
Mrs Knott’s, 2 St Patrick Square, in the south 
side of Edinburgh. In 1838 and 1839 he contri- 
buted — on his bosom friend ‘George Ross, 
‘Mermaid, ‘Dropping Cave, two papers called 
‘Gropings of a Working-man in Geology, and 
three papers entitled ‘Walks out of Town.’ The 
‘Gropings,’ one of which was sent in as ‘ My First 
Year of , pee are perhaps the most interesting 
and remarkable of the series, as they contain a fore- 
east of his famous autobiography, My Schools and 
Schoolmasters, and the first draft of the narrative 
of how he became a geologist, giving in all their 
freshness the impressions of his first days spent 
as a young workman in Cromarty sandstone 
quarries. In this connection they may be com- 
pared with a paper of a similar kind by Sir 
Archibald Geikie, relating a visit in boyhood to 
the limestone quarries near Loanhead, which also 
shaped his life and made him a geologist. This 
article is contained in Geological Sketches at Home 
and Abroad. 

In sending in these two last papers Hugh 
Miller wrote to Robert Chambers describing them 
as ‘mere details of fact ; but you may deem them 
curious, and they are suited to do at least no 
harm to that portion of the working classes which 
you include among your readers, The content 
which is merely an indolent acquiescence in one’s 
lot is so questionable a virtue that it seems 
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better suited to the irrational animals than to 
men. The content, on the other hand, which is 
an active enjoyment of our lot cannot be recom- 
mended too strongly. And it is the latter virtue, 
if virtue it may be called, that my papers attempt 
to inculeate. True, it leads to no Whittington- 
and-the-Cat sort of results, but it does better, it 
leads to happiness, a result decidedly more final 
than a coach-and-six.’ 

Robert William Jamieson, the father of ‘Dr 
Jim’ of Rhodesian fame, contributed his famous 
article on ‘ Who Wrote Shakespeare ?’ to No. 449, 
August 7, 1852. He was then in practice in the 
legal profession at 5 North Charlotte Street, 
Eiicbaesh. When admitted a member of the 
Society of Writers to the Signet, in 1829, his 
name was spelt Jamieson; the 7 was afterwards 
dropped. The son of Mr Thomas Jamieson, soap- 
boiler, Leith, where he was born in 1805, he was 
educated at the High School and University of 
Edinburgh, and seems to have forsaken the law in 
favour of journalism and authorship, as he was 
editor of the Wigtownshire Free Press from 1855 
to 1861, when he removed to England, residing 
at Sudbury, and afterwards in London, where he 
died at 12 Earl’s Court Terrace, Kensington, 
10th December 1868. Lord Chancellor Campbell 
thought him the best hustings speaker he ever 
heard, and he seems to have been a vigorous 
Radical, and engaged in the anti-slavery and 
anti-Corn-law movements. By his marriage to 
the daughter of Major-General Pringle of Syming- 
ton he had eleven children. A blank - verse 
poem, Nimrod (1848); a novel, The Curse of 
Gold (1854); and a tragedy, Timoleon (1852), 
are now forgotten. He contributed the papers 
on ‘Alexander the Great,’ ‘Holyrood, and the 
‘Palatinate’ to Chambers’s Repository, besides other 
miscellaneous articles to Chambers’s Journal. 

Over such a period there has, of course, been a 
vast amount of correspondence with distinguished 
and undistinguished persons. We have only space 
for one or two specimens. 

John Galt wrote from Greenock, 26th August 
1836, offering a long poem on the deliverance of 
Scotland by Bruce, which he intended to inscribe 
to the Scottish peasantry, and which he thought 
not unsuitable for Chambers’s, ‘ All its incidents 
are historical, except the very first, which, how- 
ever, is probable, and the sentiments of the 
characters are as lifelike as I can make them. 
But then it is in three parts, and each part 
will fill nearly a page of your publication, It 
is therefore necessary to ask if you will insert 
it and the inscription at three different times 
in sequence. If so, I will send it on con- 
dition that you send me in return a few copies. 
My sons are abroad, and I wish to send them 
copies.’ In a postscript the author added that, 
‘ if not the best heroic poem ever written, it will 


' be the cheapest, for its length, ever published.’ 


This might be so, but it was entirely foreign to 
this publication to print such a long poem, and 
if the policy of inserting articles which cost 
nothing had ruled, the days of the periodical had 
been numbered. 

On the strength of a report that Robert 
Chambers was growing weary of the labour con- 
nected with the Journal essays, Thomas De 
Quincey sent the following offer, which was dated 
23d January 1839, from the Sanctuary, Miss 


Miller’s lodgings, Holyrood Gardens. ‘ Nobody, 
he writes, ‘could have presumed to press his aid 


upon so eminent a public instructor as yourself _ 


in any other character than that of one who 
happened to have disposable leisure offering to 
relieve another who had too little. If upon that 
footing you really have any wish for aid, [ should 
be happy to furnish a series of essays on Life, 
Manners, Literature, and other subjects ; and as 
I know experimentally that the designing and 
shaping of subjects is in itself a laborious thing, 
I should be Lappy to make that a part of my 
undertaking. ... Iam at present, and for three 
or more months to come, condemned to fight off 
creditors with one hand, whilst with the other I 
furnish support to nine persons daily, and hence I 
am obliged to court all literary labours within my 
reach. The first essay I propose to write would 
be entitled “ Conversation as an Art.”’ There is 
no evidence that this proposal came to anything. 

Thomas Carlyle, recovering from an ‘ugly 
attack of influenza,’ wrote on 27th May 1852, 
requesting Robert Chambers for information 
regarding the ballad of ‘Childe Etin, and in 
some remarks on the state of Paternoster Row 
uttered this prophecy, which has been amply 
fulfilled, that ‘there is likely to be a great 
cheapening of books by-and-by, and an immense 
increase of reading in consequence, which, if it 
was certain that we should get truth and sense to 
read, ... would be an indisputable benefit to 
mankind, 

A note from Paris, in December 1853, in the 
clear and beautiful hand of Thackeray, ad- 
dressed to ‘Robert Chambers, Edinburgh,’ runs 
as follows : 


‘My peaR CuHamBers,—Will you send the 
above scrap to Mr Payn, as I don’t remember 
where in Forres Street he lives? And, in asking 
you to perform this kind office for me, will you 
permit me to seize the opportunity afforded me 
of expressing to you, Mrs Chambers, and your 
somewhat numerous family, my wish that you 
may enjoy many happy recurrences of a season 
which Christians venerate, but which you do 
not, I believe, acknowledge in Scotland, and the 
assurance of profound consideration with which 
I have the henour to be, sir, madam, and your 
kind, merry, pretty young ladies, your faithful 
servant, W. M. 


R. L. Stevenson was never a contributor to 
Chambers’s, but he evidently wished that some 
of his friends might be, as the following letter 
to Robert Chambers (junior), from Skerryvore, 
Bournemouth, will show : 


‘Dear Srr,—I do not know if you ever ob- 
served me, but I have more than once followed 
your triumphant progress round a golfing green ; 
and though this would hardly stand for an intro- 
duction, I dare say you know me by name. The 
paper enclosed is by a friend of mine, and it 
seemed to me very suitable to Chambers’s Journal. 
Will you look at it, and let me know ? 

‘This is a very incongruous letter altogether. 
The last incongruity is that I should put this 
infinitesimal rag of paper into such a mighty 
continent as the envelope.—Yours truly, 

Rosert Louis STEVENSON.’ 


The ‘rag of paper’ had the heading of ‘ British 
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Museum’ run out, and Skerryvore inserted in its 
lace. 

Mr James Payn has already, in his ‘ Literary 
Recollections’ and elsewhere, given his views and 
reminiscences of the editing of Chambers’s Journal. 
He writes very kindly of his predecessor, Leitch 
Ritchie, and of Robert Chambers. But some of 
his Scottish stories are very funny to northern 
realers—a good deal funnier than they were ever 
intended to be; and he has made the most of the 
east wind in Edinburgh and the gloom of a 
Scottish Sunday, Russel of the Scotsman, and of 
Dr John Hill Burton as a contributor. The 
author of the History of Scotland, by the way, 
was writing in Chambers’s as early as 1833, and 
later on such varied subjects as a pedestrian ex- 
cursion in Switzerland or Queen Mary’s Letters. 
He wrote school-books and abridgments under 
the name of Dr White, compiled much of the 
information in Oliver & Boyd’s Almanac, and in 
1849 wrote for Messrs Chambers what his wife 
considered the best of all his productions—his 
Political and Social Economy. A paper on 
‘National Education,’ however, for one of their 
series, did not find favour with William Chambers, 
who recast, then rejected it, and sent the bones to 
an outside contributor as materials for an alto- 
gether new paper. 

James Payn had a good team, and doubtless 
deserved from his geniality and kindness the 
silver inkstand he had from the contributors. 
One example of his kindness and helpfulness may 
be mentioned. In his ‘ Recollections’ he alludes 
to having been much impressed by a realistic article 
ona night spent ina Thames tunnel, He made 
inquiry, and found that the writer knew only too 
well, from hard practical experience, what he 
was writing about. He was the means of bring- 
ing the author to Edinburgh, where he secured a 
situation for him at two hundred pounds a year 
under Mr Russel of the Scotsman. There he 
only remained for a year, and Mr Payn was made 
aware at a later date that he was still living, and 
so far a popular writer, by the receipt of a pre- 
sentation copy of his Episodes in an Obscure 
Life. There is no reason now for withholding 
this contributor’s name, as Mr Payn_ has done ; 
this was Richard Rowe, about whom the Academy 
remarked, after his death in a London hospital in 
1879, that many a one has attained fame and for- 
tune who has not possessed a tithe of his genius, 
He wrote much under many aliases in the maga- 
zines of Mr Alexander Strahan, sometimes as 
plain Richard Rowe, or the Riverside Visitor, 
Charles Camden, and Edward Howe. His early 
experiences in Australia were utilised in books and 
articles, and in such contributions to Chambers’s 
as ‘Across the World,’ ‘Memoirs of Melbourne,’ 
and ‘Sydney and its Suburbs.” This son of a 
Wesleyan Methodist minister of Doncaster also 
wrote about twenty story-books for young people, 
besides countless periodical contributions. 

Mr Payn had besides as friends and contributors 
such writers as Dutton Cook, Walter Thornbury, 
Robert Black, W. Moy Thomas, Rev. F. Jacox, 
F, Talbot, Arthur Locker, Tom Hood ; Carlyle’s 
next-door neighbour, Mrs Gilchrist ; Rev. Harry 
Jones, Gerald Massey, John Holinshed, Hesba 
Stretton, R. A. Proctor, G. M. Fenn, T. (now Sir) 
Wemyss Reid. Gerald Massey reviewed in sym- 
pathetic fashion Alexander Smnith’s City Poems in 


1857; and one of the best of modern parodies, 
with the famous refrain of ‘ Butter and Eggs, and 
a Pound of Cheese, by C. 8. Calverley, appeared 
in 1869. There was much genial wisdom in Mr 
Payn’s advice to young literary aspirants under the 
title of ‘To Persons about to Become Famous,’ and 
his Lost Sir Massingberd and other novels took a 
strong hold of the average reader, 

The Rev. E. J. Hardy contributed a paper, 
‘How to be Happy though Married, which at a 
later date became the title of his well-known and 
successful volume. Between 1876 and 1878 Mr 
Stanley J. Weyman wrote on such subjects as ‘My 
Scouts, ‘On the Cherwell, ‘Reading at Oxford, 
‘Nicknames of History,’ ‘Life at a Crammery, 
‘Ugly Duckling Theory, and ‘University Eti- 

uette ;? while amongst recent novelists have been 

. B. Harwood, T. Speight, Mrs Hoey, D. Christie 
Murray, Grant Allen, S. Baring-Gould, Mrs 
Oliphant, Sir Walter Besant, Anthony Hope, 
E. W. Hornung, F. Whishaw, and John Buchan. 

Not every contributor has been so good- 
natured as Mrs Crowe, who replied, in acknow- 
ledging some proofs, that she never interfered 
‘with any alterations the editor thought right 
to make.’ She thought the author worked for 
money and not for fame, ‘and if you purchase 
my wares I think you have a right to do what 
you please with them.’ This is scarcely a view 
that will find general favour nowadays. 


THE STORY OF THE MAROONS, 


WHEN the island of Jamaica was conquered by 
the English in the seventeenth century most of 
the Spanish inhabitants removed to Cuba, The 
greater number of the African slaves, of whom 
the Spaniards were said to possess 1500, forsook 
the plantations and took up their abode in the 
mountains. There they remained in a state of 
wild freedom, living by plunder, and were known 
by the name of Maroons. The word ‘ Maroon’ 
has been variously derived from the Spanish word 
marrdno, signifying a hog, the Maroons being 
great hunters of the wild boar, and from eimar- 
rén, which in Spanish means wild or unruly. 

From their mountain fastnesses the Maroons 
harassed the British, murdering the soldiers 
whenever they found opportunity. In the later 
part of the year 1656 the army gained some 
trifling success against them; but this was 
immediately retaliated by the slaughter of forty 
soldiers, cut off as they were carelessly rambling 
from headquarters. All hope of succour having 
been taken from them by the final overthrow of 
the Spaniards by Colonel D’Oyley in the following 
year, the main body of the Maroons, under the 
command of a ‘negro named Juan de Bolas, 
surrendered to the English on terms of pardon 
and freedom. <A large party, however, remained 
in their mountain retreats, where, their numbers 
being augmented not only by natural increase, 
but also by fugitive slaves, they became a terror 
to the whole island, and by their barbarities, 
murders, and outrages intimidated the whites 
from venturing to any considerable distance from 
the sea-coast. 

In 1736 they had grown so formidable, 
under a very able leader named Cudjoe, that it 
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was deemed expedient to strengthen the colony 
against them by two regiments of regular troops, 
which were afterwards formed into independent 
companies and employed, with other hired bodies 
and the whole of the militia, in their reduction. 

All attempts to subdue them having failed, 
and both parties having grown heartily 
weary of the conflict, Governor Trelawney, by 
the advice of the principal gentlemen of the 
island, in 1738 proposed overtures of peace with 
the Maroon chiefs. Colonel Guthrie of the 
militia and Captain Saddler of the regulars were 
accordingly deputed to open a communication 
with Cudjoe. The glens or recesses to which the 
Maroons had retired were called in West Indian 
plirase cockpits. The passages into these glens 
were extremely narrow. Ledges of rock, in which 
there were numerous crevices, lined the defiles 
which afforded protection to the Maroons, and 
completely screened them from the observation 
and fire of an attacking force. These glens or 
cockpits extended in a line, which enabled the 
negroes when driven from one to betake them- 
selves to another. Through one of these defiles 
Colonel Guthrie advanced with a large force, 
having first conveyed intelligence of his approach 
to Cudjoe. When sufficiently near the Maroon 
huts to be heard, Colonel Guthrie called in a 
loud voice that he had come to treat for peace and 
to offer them fair and honourable terms, Dr 
Russell, a gentleman known to the Maroons, then 
came forward, and was presently met by Cudjoe, 
surrounded by several of his band. Cudjoe was 
of low stature, uncommonly stout, with strong 
African features and a peculiar wildness in his 
manner. He had a hump on his back, which 
was partly covered with the tattered remains of 
a blue coat, of which the skirts and the sleeves 
below the elbow were wanting. He wore a pair 
of loose drawers that did not reach his knees, and 
a small round hat without a rim. On his right 
side hung a cow’s horn with powder, and a bag 
of cut slugs. He wore no shirt, and his clothes, 
as well as that part of his skin that was exposed, 
were covered with the red dirt of the cockpits. 
His men were as dirty as himself. All carried 
= and wore cutlasses, After a conversation 

stween Dr Russell and the Maroon chief relative 
to the proposed peace, Colonel Guthrie and some 
of his officers approached unarmed, when Cudjoe 
threw himself on the ground and asked pardon. 
A treaty was then concluded, by virtue of which 
two thousand five hundred acres of land were 
assigned to the Maroons in different parts of the 
island, and perfect freedom assured to them and 
to their successors. The Maroons were required 
to aid the government in repelling invasions and 
in suppressing internal rebellions, Two European 
superintendents were appointed to reside among 
them, and Cudjoe was confirmed as chief com- 
mander, 

For fifty years they continued to live peace- 
ably. It is probable they were chiefly induced 
to remain quiet by the great encouragement 
that was held out to them for the apprehending 
of runaway slaves, the premium allowed to them 
being three pounds per head, and in the permis- 
sion to range over the uncultivated country 
without interruption. 

In appearance they were a fine set of men. 
Their demeanour was lofty, their walk firm, 


and their persons erect. ‘Their sight was won- 
derfully acute and their hearing remarkably 
quick, 

Their language was a barbarous, dissonant com- 
pound of African dialects, with a mixture of 
Spanish and broken English. 

They were not Christians. They had little 
idea of any kind of religion. They believed in 
Accompong, whom they called the God of heaven, 
and, in common with all the nations of Africa, 
also in obi, a repulsive compound of magic and 
witchcraft. 

They had no marriage ceremony. A man had 
as many wives as he chose to support, limited 
only by the obligation imposed by usage, that 
whatever presents he made to one he was obliged 
to make to all; but the Maroons, like all other 
savage nations, regarded their wives as so many 
beasts of burden, and felt no more concern at 
the loss of one of them than a white planter 
would have felt at the loss of a bullock. 

In the month of July 1795 two Maroons from 
Trelawney-Town (a Maroon settlement), having 
stolen some pigs, were apprehended, sent to 
Montego Bay, and there tried for the offence. 
Having been found guilty, the magistrates ordered 
each of them to receive thirty-nine lashes on the 
bare back. They were accordingly whipped in 
the workhouse by the black overseer of the work- 
house negroes, the person whose duty it was to 
inflict punishment on such occasions. 

On their return to Trelawney-Town the 

offenders gave an account of what had passed, 
The whole body of Maroons immediately 
assembled, and after violent debates and alter- 
cations among themselves, a party of them 
repaired to Captain Croskell, the superintendent, 
and ordered him, in the name of the whole, to 
quit the town forthwith, under pain of death. 
The superintendent retired to a neighbouring 
lantation, from whence by friendly messages 
* attempted to pacify the excited negroes, but 
without effect. The Maroons sent a written 
defiance to the magistrates of Montego Bay, 
threatening to attack the town on the 20th of 
that month (July) In the meanwhile an 
attempt was made on Captain Croskell’s life, 
and he very narrowly escaped. 

In consequence of these proceedings the militia 
were called out. While they were waiting for 
orders one of the Maroons, armed with a lance, 


made his appearance, and on the part of the | 


insurgents demanded a conference at Trelawney- 
Town. 


slaves ; an addition to the lands they possessed ; 
the dismissal of Captain Croskell, and the 
appointment in his stead of their former 
superintendent. The gentlemen attending the 
conference promised to state these grievances to 
the commander-in-chief and to the legislature, 
and after distributing a considerable sum _ of 
money among them, returned to Montego Bay. 
The Maroons professed to be perfectly satisfied. 
But it soon became evident that the Maroons 
were actuated solely by treachery in demanding a 


This demand was acceded to, and a con- | 
ference took place on the following day. The | 
Maroons demanded reparation for the indignity | 
offered to their whole body by the magistrates , 
at Montego Bay by ordering two of their number | 
to be whipped by the black overseer of the work- | 
house in the presence of felon and fugitive negro | 
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conference at all. They had learned that a fleet 
of a hundred and fifty ships was to sail for: Great 
Britain on the morning of the 26th, and they 
knew that very few British troops remained in 
the island except the 83d Regiment, and that that 
regiment was under immediate orders to embark 
for San Domingo; their object, therefore, was 
to quiet suspicion until the July fleet had sailed 
and the regulars fairly departed. 

The very day the conference was held the 
Maroons began tampering with the negroes on 
the numerous plantations in the neighbourhood of 
Montego Bay. Information of this nature was 
transmitted from many respectable quarters, but 
the government felt such confidence in the fidelity 
of the Maroons that the troops were embarked 
as originally intended. In the course of the two 
succeeding days, however, such intelligence was 
received at Government House as left no possible 
room to doubt the treachery of these people. A 
fast sailing-boat from the east end of the island, 
furnished with oars for voyaging at night when the 
land-breeze fails, was at once sent in pursuit of 
the transports. This boat came up with the trans- 
ports on the 2d of August, and delivered orders 
to Captain Pigot, of the Success, to change his 
course and proceed immediately with the trans- 
ports to Montego Bay. Captain Pigot at once 
obeyed. 

The 83d Regiment, consisting of upwards of one 
thousand effective men, commanded by Colonel 
Fitch, landed at Montego Bay on the 4th of 
August. The sudden and unexpected arrival of 
so powerful a reinforcement at so critical a 
moment at once changed the aspect of affairs. 
But further measures were adopted ; and by the 
advice of a council of war, composed chiefly of 
members of the House of Assembly, the governor 
put the whole island under martial law. 

The douncils of the Maroons became divided. 
The whole of the people of the town of Accom- 

ong declared in coca of the whites. It was | 
determined, however, by a very great majority 
of the Trelawney-Town Maroons to fight the | 
Buccras—that is, the white people. 

The commander-in-chief, previous to any 


master M‘Bride, and a number of non-com- 
missioned officers and privates of the 18th 
Dragoons and the 20th Regiment of foot, and 
Colonel Gallimore and ‘a number of respectable 
gentlemen of the militia, were killed, while 
scores of others were wounded. The forests 
which skirted Trelawney-Town were subsequently 
cleaved, and the artillery shelled the interior. 
The Maroons withdrew, and reappeared higher 
up the hills. 

By the death of Colonel Sandford the command, 
in the governor’s absence, devolved upon Colonel 
Fitch ; but the Maroons found means to evade 
his vigilance. They had now established their 
headquarters at the cockpits, in the caverns of 
which they secreted their women and children 
and deposited their ammunition. From this re- 
treat they sent out small parties, who employed 
themselves in prowling about the country in 
search of provisions and in setting fire by night 
to such houses and plantations as were unpro- 
vided with a sufficient guard. Many white 
people fell into their hands, all of whom were 
murdered in cold blood, without any distinction 
of sex or regard to age. 

But perhaps no one circumstance in the course of 
the war excited greater indignation than the death 
of Colonel Fitch, who, while attempting, with a 
party of the 88d Regiment and a body of Accom- 
pong Maroons, to penetrate the forests with the 
purpose of extending the military posts, fell into 
ambuscade and was killed. With Colonel Fitch 
perished Captain Brissett and a number of the 
rank and file. Several officers and men were 
wounded, and two of the detachment who had 
the misfortune to fall alive into the hands of the 
Maroons were put to death with circumstances 
of outrageous barbarity. 

The General Assembly was convened in the 
latter end of September, and their first delibera- 
tions were directed to the subject of the Maroon 
rebellion, An expedient recommended was that 
of employing dogs to discover the concealment 
of the aa, and prevent the fatal effects which 
resulted from their mode of fighting in ambuscade. 
The Assembly were not unaware that the measure 


hostile movement, determined once more to try | of calling in such auxiliaries would probably giye 
to effect an accommodation. Accordingly on the | rise to much observation and animadversion in 
8th of August he sent a summons to the the mother-country; but necessity was their 
Trelawney-Town Maroons, commanding every warrant—and the event proved that they were 
male capable of bearing arms to appear before right. They therefore resolved to send to Cuba 
him at Montego Bay on the 12th day of August, for one hundred dogs, and to engage a sufficient 
there to submit to his Majesty’s mercy. In case number of Spanish huntsmen to attend and direct 
of non-compliance, Trelawney-Town was to be their operations, 

burned to the ground and a reward offered for On the death of Colonel Fitch, the chief con- 
their heads, Three days afterwards thirty-eight duct of the war, in the absence of the governor, 
of the Maroons, chiefly old men, surrendered was entrusted to Major-general Walpole, whose 
themselves to the governor’s mercy at a place zeal and activity in a very short time reduced 
called Vanghan’s-Ficlda, and frankly declared that the enemy to the last extremity. 


the rest of the town were determined on war. | 
The ensuing night the insurgents commenced | 
hostilities by setting fire themselves to their town 
and attacking the outposts of the army. 

On the 12th of August a detachment of four | 
hundred men, under the command of Colonel 
Sandford, was despatched to destroy some of their 
provision-grounds, but they found everything 
uprooted already. The detachment thereupon | 
attempted to rejoin the main body by traversing | 
a defile, but they were met by volley after volley 


from unseen hands. Colonel Sandford, Quarter- | 


therefore inaccessil 


The caves in which the Maroons had concealed 
their ammunition and provisions and secured 
their women and children could be reached only 
y a path down a steep rock one hundred and 
fifty feet in almost age omg height, and were 
»le to the whites. Strange as 

it may appear, this obstacle was surmounted by 
the Maroons without difficulty. Habituated to 
employ their naked feet with singular effect in 
climbing up trees and precipices, they had acquired 
a dexterity in the practice which to British 
troops was altogether astonishing and wholly 
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inimitable. But although the country to which ‘the island government to meet the present 
the Maroons had retired was one of the most | emergency. 
impracticable on the face of the earth, it was! The Jamaica government acquired the title of 
entirely destitute of springs and rivers. All the | a tract of land in the neighbourhood of Preston, 
water which the rains had left in the hollows | Halifax county, on which they erected buildings, 
of the rocks was exhausted, and the enemy’s only | In the course of the autumn the Maroons were 
resource was in the leaves of the wild pine-apple, | comfortably housed, and for a time seemed con- 
Tillandsia maxima, The leaves of this plant catch | tented. The governor at first thought very 
and retain water from every shower; each leaf | favourably of them. He described them as 
contains about a quart; but even this resource | ‘healthy, peaceful and orderly, and highly de- 
was at “iy exhausted, and the sufferings of | lighted with the country. He interested himself 
the rebels for want both of water and food were | very much in their welfare. He had many inter- 
excessive. By the unremitting diligence and in- | views with them, in which he gave them the best 
defatigable exertions of the troops, all or most of | of advice. He applied to the British govern- 
the passes to other parts of the country were | ment, and obtained an allowance of £240 a year 
effectually occupied. to support a school, and to provide instruction 
In spite of all these precautions, however, a rebel for them in the principles of religion. His object 
captain named Johnson found means to conduct a’ was, according to his own account, to ‘reclaim 
small detachment into the parish of St Elizabeth, | them to the Church of England, and to dissemi- 
and to set fire to many of the plantations in that | nate piety, morality, and loyalty among them. 
district. On the 14th of December the com-| He sent to England for clothing for them, and 
missioner who went to Havana for assistance | exerted himself in every possible way to make 
arrived at Montego Bay with forty Spanish | them comfortable. But after Sir John Wentworth 
chasseurs and about one hundred dogs. These | had had a year’s experience of the Maroons, his 
strange auxiliaries were at once marched to the | faith in them was entirely gone. In one of his 
seene of rebellion, The most extraordinary | letters to his official superiors he says of them: 
accounts were immediately spread of the terrific | ‘In fact, they do not wish to live by industry ; 
appearance and savage nature of the blood- | they prefer war and mutiny.’ 
hounds, of which the following is an example:|} Year by year they became more turbulent and 
‘One of the hounds being unmuzzled by his} troublesome. Sir John had raised a regiment in 
chasseur-master to allow him to drink, a woman, | Nova Scotia for the service of the Crown, and 
a sutler of the camp, menaced the dog with a | now he found use for it at home. He was obliged 
stick as he passed by. Instantly the dog seized | to send a detachment of fifty men to Preston to 
her by the throat and so tore her that she died, | put down a serious disturbance that had occurred 
the dog being disengaged from his hold only by | there and to restore order. 
eutting off his head’ The story of this inci-| It soon became evident that these people could 
dent, and a hundred others of a similar nature,! not remain in Nova Scotia, and shortly after- 
soon reached the mountain fastnesses, and made | wards negotiations, at the instance of the Colonial 
an unexpected impression on the minds of the | government, were opened between the imperial 
insurgents. authorities and the Sierra Leone Company, which 
The Maroons were a brave race, and had no! led to an arrangement to send the Maroons to 
objection to fighting, so long as they had only | the coast of Africa. To that settlement a number 
to fight men. But on hearing of the new foes | of negroes had been removed from Nova Scotia 
they had to encounter they solicited terms, and | eight years previously, and proved so extremely 
eventually laid down their arms and surrendered | turbulent as to endanger the existence of the 
as prisoners of war. But before doing so they si. the hence the Sierra Leone Company, think- 
demanded certain conditions, which were granted | ing that the importation of the Maroons would 
by General Walpole. One of these conditions | serve to keep them in check, consented to receive 
was that they should not be sent out of the | the Maroons on condition that the expenses of their 


island. The legislature of Jamaica, however, | settlement should be borne by the British govern- | 


would not allow them to remain, and voted! ment. They accordingly embarked at Halifax 
that they should be sent into exile. General | in August 1800, and arrived at Sierra Leone in 
Walpole was so indignant at this conduct that! the month of October, after an expenditure of 
he refused to accept a sword, valued at five | forty-six thousand pounds by the island of Jamaica, 
hundred guineas, which the legislature wished | and after a greater outlay by the imperial govern- 
to present him with as a mark of their sense of | ment. The expenses attending their maintenance 
his services. to the provincial government during their resi- 

Eventually the government of Jamaica, with | dence in Nova Scotia were ten thousand pounds 
the consent of the imperial authorities, decided | a year. On their arrival in Sierra Leone, what 
to deport the Maroons to Nova Scotia, and the! were called the Nova Scotia blacks were in open 
governor of that province, Sir John Wentworth, | rebellion. The Maroons proved faithful, and 
was instructed to make provision for their | fought so bravely in support of the government 
settlement. that the insurrection was speedily suppressed. 

The Maroons sailed from Jamaica for Halifax} About two years later their evan and 
in the beginning of June 1796. Two commis- | character were the subject of a report made by 
sioners were sent with them to superintend | a committee of the House of Commons in Eng- 
arrangements. They arrived in Halifax on the | land. Their conduct was much applauded, and 
23d of July, after a voyage of six weeks from the | their character spoken of in the highest terms. 
West Indies. They were well provisioned and | They are represented as ‘active and intrepid, 
had abundant clothing. The sum of £25,000, | peotigal of their lives, confident of their strength, 
Jamaica currency, was placed to their credit by | proud 


of the character of their body, and fond, | 
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though not jealous, of their independence.’ These 
qualities were probably the result of a century 
and a half of quasi-independence in the mountains 


_of Jamaica, to which country their thoughts were 


ever turned. They spent in the African colony 
about the same period that the Israelites passed 
in the wilderness, and forty years after their 
arrival the great bulk of them returned to 
Jamaica. 


MESSAGES FROM THE SEA. 
By W. 


Some simple system of communication with the 
outer world has apparently been found necessary 
by seamen ever since ships dared leave the 
land below the horizon. Bottles have frequently 
served the desired purpose; though very few 
indeed of those thrown overboard, with a letter 
carefully enclosed, ever reach the shore. Occa- 
sionally, however, most important information 
is conveyed in this — As a general rule, these 
bottle-messengers get broken on the beach by the 
savage sea, or the salt water eats through a flaw in 
the cork, or barnacles adhere in increasing growth 
and sink them. Some lie unheeded for many 
months on a lonely shore; and it is on record 
that a bottle containing a message —— by 
an American captain in 1837, was picked up on 
the coast of Ireland just twenty-one years later. 
Securely-corked bottles, first ballasted with lead 
or sand inside, and subsequently dipped into hot 
pitch, seem preferable for the purpose. A slight 
stick, about fifteen inches long, securely lashed to 
the bottle’s neck, would bear a tiny flag to attract 
attention. The lashing and the lower portion of 
this miniature flagstaff should be well covered 
with pitch. Bottles specially supplied for this 
ocean mail by the United States Hydrographic 
Office are ballasted so that they always float in an 
upright position. A small indicator fastened on 
the neck displays the initial letters ‘H. 0.’ and a 
distinguishing number. When sighted from the 
deck of a passing ship the number only is noted 
and reported to the Hydrographer at the Wash- 
ington Bureau of Navigation. The bottle is not 
“gaia picked up untii it reaches dry 
land. 

Most interesting charts setting forth the drifts 
of bottle-messengers have been published of 
recent years by the United States Hydrographic 
Office, especially in 1891, under the superintend- 
ence of the then Hydrographer, Commander 
Richardson Clover, U.S.N.; and in 1895 and 
1896, under the present Hydrographer, Cap- 
tain C. D. Sigsbee, U.S.N. Taken collectively, 
these bottle-drifts serve to illustrate the two most 
marked features of the surface circulation of the 
North Atlantic Ocean. First there is the vast 
whirl extending from the equator on the south to 
the parallel of 48° on the north, which completely 
encloses the whole waste of waters between the 
trale-winds and the anti-trades, This is the 
region known to navigators as the Sargasso Sea, 
where the early writers fondly imagined that the 
earavels of Columbus were so much impeded by 
gulf-weed as to necessitate a passage being cut 
with hatchets. Subject to variable winds and 
erratic currents, the central portion of this North 
Atlantic eddy is even now avoided by sailing- 


0 ¥ Secondly, there is the extension of the 
Gulf Stream, which leaves the northern limit of 
the main eddy in the neighbourhood of 30° W., 
and moves north-eastward, thus skirting the 
shores of Iceland on the west, and Stotland and 
Norway on the east. Call it by whatever name 
we will, this warm current tends to keep open 
Norwegian harbours, so that whaling-ships have 
had_a clear passage as far north as 74° N., in 
4° E., while at the same time harbours of North 
America were closed by ice even as far to the 
southward as the latitude of Bordeaux. 

A bottle despatched from the steamship Guzld- 
hall on 31st May, 1894, when in 46° N., 31° W., 
almost midway between Brest and Newfound- 
land, was picked up on 13th February 1896 at 
Antigua, after a drift of about four thousand 
five hundred miles. It had evidently passed close 
to the Azores, the Canary Islands, and the Cape 
Verdes on the way. Another, thrown overboard 
from the sloop Sapolio on 20th July 1892, travelled 
eastward towards the Azores, and thence, as in the 

revious instance, until it was recovered near 
Turk’s Island, north of Haiti, on 8th February 
1896, after a drift of nearly six thousand miles. 
A bottle-message from the sailing-ship St Enoch 
is probably the most interesting of the eighty-two 
drifts shown oy the United States chart just 
issued. It was sent off when some seven hundred 
miles west of Sierra Leone, under the influence 
of the well-known Guinea current, setting east- 
ward on to the African land. The master of this 
vessel noted on the message that she had ex- 
perienced an easterly current of thirty-six miles 
during the previous day. Hence there is reason 
to suppose that this messenger was swept eastward 
until some incident occurred to transfer it to 
a current setting in a westerly direction. Once 
on the latter route, however, it passed leisurely 
along through the passages of the Windward 
Isles, escaping contact with any land; followed 
the trend of the Atlantic coast of North America 
till clear of Newfoundland ; and thence onwards 
to Totabrough Walls, Shetland Islands, where it 
was found on 20th March 1896, after having 
accomplished a record drift of nearly eight 
thousand miles in less than one thousand days. 

The precise course followed by a belated Lottle- 
messenger is necessarily extremely difficult to 
define. The geographical positions of departure 
and of arrival are generally the only two points 
accurately known along the track. A similar 
objection cannot rightly be urged against charted 
drifts of derelict ships left to their fate during 
heavy gales, and keeping afloat in a waterlogged 
condition for many weeks. Several have come in 
this lonely state right across the North Atlantic 
from the United States coast to Europe, along the 
very routes affected by bottle-messengers. These 
abandoned ships, dangers drifting deviously, are 
observed frequently by passing vessels; their 
we are duly reported to the American 

ydrographic Office by shipmasters of every 
nation zealously co-operating therewith ; and the 
tracks thus obtained are carefully delineated on 
the monthly Pilot Chart of the North Atlantic, 
supplied by the department to a large majority of 
the shipmasters navigating in the vicinity. A 
glance at the most recent issue of this valuable 
contribution to nautical literature puts the navi- 
gator on his guard. It is noteworthy that drifts 
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of derelict ships and bottle - messengers of Nep- 
tune’s mail are almost identical. This is but 
another proof of the intimate connection between 
the motion of the sea-surface and the winds. 
Bottles thrown overboard about ten degrees 
east of St John’s, Newfoundland, keep a north- 
east course asa general rule. They come ashore 
anywhere from Valentia, on the west coast of 
Ireland, to the North Cape of Norway. One 
from the steamer Sardinian in July 1889 was 


found two hundred days later not far from_ 


Tromsé, after a drift of fifteen hundred miles. 
Another, from the same vessel in October, tra- 
velled twelve hundred miles in one hundred 
days, and was picked up within a short distance 
of the spot where the first reached the land, A 
bottle from the steamer Britannia on Christmas 
Day 1895, when about four hundred miles east 
of St Johns, was discovered at one of the Shet- 
land Islands on 28th March 1896, having drifted 
two thousand miles in ninety-four days. One 
from the steamer Louisiana, thrown overboard in 
January 1895, when midway between Newfound- 
land and the Azores, was picked up nearly four 
hundred days later a little south of Bergen. It 
had cleared the Shetlands and accomplished a 
drift of two thousand four hundred miles. 
large number of similar drifts made by Nep- 
tune’s mail-carriers are given on the United 
States Hydrographic Office chart. All of them 
go to show the extension of the relatively warm 
water of the Gulf Stream right up to the extreme 
north of Norway. 

Another interesting feature brought to light 
by this study of bottle-drifts is the decided 
easterly set of the sea-surface all the way from 
Cape Finisterre to Scilly. Many a good ship has 
met her fate along this dangerous coast in conse- 
quence of the insidious landward motion of old 
ocean. The well-known liner Drummond Castle, 
lost with many valuable lives near Ushant, is 
the most recent example. For a long series of 
years navigators were Yea to believe in the exist- 
ence of a current which followed the trend of the 
land from Cape Finisterre round the Bay of 
Biscay to Ushant, and thence onwards towards 
Ireland. It was known as Rennell’s current. 
Later observations, however, quite disprove such 
a movement of the water, and Captain C. D. 
Sigsbee, U.S.N., the American Hydrographer, 
states that ‘sufficient information as to the sur- 
face-drift of this most important region has now 
been gathered to enable us to state definitely that 
it is eastward into the English and St George’s 
Channels, except when diverted or checked by 
persistent winds for a lengthy period.’ 

Bottle-messengers re ships within 
five degrees of the equator, on either side, seldom 
fail to reach some place to the north-westward of 
Jape St Roque, at the north-east corner of Brazil. 
A few reach the land near Pernambuco and 
Carea; but as a rule they skirt the shores of 
Guinea and Venezuela, and thence through the 
Caribbean Sea into the Gulf of Mexico. The 
only southerly drift recorded is that of a bottle 
from the ship Garsdale, thrown over near the 
island of St Paul, on the equator, in August 
1895, which was picked up between Bahia and 
Rio de Janeiro nearly eighty days later, after a 
drift of twelve hundred miles. 

A bottle found on the west side of Lewis, in the 


A! 


Hebrides, about eight miles from the Butt of Lewis, 
contained a message from a passenger on his way 
to the United States as delice ‘Ss. Ludgate 
Hill, Sunday, June 12, 1892. Mid - Atlantic, 
All well. Left London June 4, 1892.— C. Bur- 
LEIGH TassMAN.’ The owners of the vessel sub- 
sequently wrote to say that Mr Tassman was a 
saloon passenger on their steamer, which on the 
date mentioned was in 47° 18’ N., 39° 44’ W. On 
12th July 1892, when off the entrance to Belleisle 
Strait, homeward bound from Montreal in steam- 
ship Sarnia, an ordinary soda-water bottle con- 


' 
| 


taining a letter was thrown overboard by a | 


passenger, Mr J. E. Muddock. It was picked up 


' off the coast of Norway on 28th November 1893, | 


‘and returned to sender from Bergen, after a drift 
| of four thousand miles to the north-east in nearly 

five hundred days. 
| chusetts village by Mr C. Maclean drifted out with 


A message sent from a Massa- 


‘the tide on Ist September 1887, and was found — 


/on the beach near San Fernando, Spain, on 28th 
February 1892. It eventually reached the United 
States Consul at Cadiz, who sent the letter to the 
Hydrographic Office, Washington. The straight 
line from departure to arrival is about three 
thousand miles; but this bottle must have tra- 
versed not less than four thousand miles by a 
circuitous route, thus affording an authentic in- 
stance of a drift from continent to continent, and 


of Neptune’s mail-carriers found on the shore at 
Gweebarra, County Donegal, contained a United 
States form setting forth that it had been de- 
a by Mr J. Douglas, third officer of steam- 
ship Hibernian, on 27th May 1892, when in 54° 
23’ N., 26° 53’ W. In returning the message, 
Major Porter pointed out that he had often 
picked up foreign nuts and curious seaweed on 
the beach at that place. 

In November 1891 the barque Caller Ou left 
Hull. A few days later she sailed from Grimsby 
Roads, and disappeared. In January 1893 a 
wooden batten was found on the beach near 
Kilnsea bearing information written with lead 
pencil—on one side: ‘Whoever picks this up 
shall know the Caller Ou was run down by an 
unknown steamer ;’ and on the other side: ‘ May 
the Lord comfort my mother. Caller Ou run 
down by an unknown steamer.—Dawson. No 
more time. (Sinking.)’ Dawson was an appren- 
tice from Trinity House School, Hull, and Major 
Z. Scaping, the head-master, is said to have 
recognised the youngster’s handwriting. A bottle 
recovered in 1893 contained the following mes- 
sage: ‘Ship Buckingham, 24th November 1890. 
Captain killed by a coolie on October 11 at 
12.30 off the Shetland Islands. Ship at present 
off Bermuda, 45 days from Dundee, bound for 
New York. All well. If found, forward to 
Fred Seaborne, West Street, Newport, Pembroke, 
South Wales’ This ship belonged to Messrs 
Maevicar, Marshall, & Co., of Liverpool, who 
vouched for the handwriting as that of an ap- 
prentice named Seaborne on board their ship. 

A bottle picked up » os native on Humana 
beach, New Zealand, 

Whangora, on 26th February 1894, contained a 
letter which was handed to Captain Farquhar of 
steamer Clansman: ‘Barque Kirkhill, lat. 33° 
16’ S., long. 166° 48’ E., Newcastle bound to 


Callao, September 18, 1893, Finder is particu- 
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| with a note dated St Kilda, N.B. March 1, 


bottle, which is then tightly corked and committed 


larly requested to report to Clement R. Wragge, | 
F.R.G.S, Government Meteorologist, Brisbane, | 
Queensland, saying when and where it was found, | 
This paper was cast adrift by James Brennel, 
master. Two bottles were thrown over at the 
same time.” By a strange irony of fate, this 
message was wrapped up in a portion of a maga- 
zine cover bearing to the dusky native "he 
legend, ‘Good morning! Have you used Pears’ 
Soap?’ A small bottle found on the shore of the 
island of Gigha in February 1894 contained a 

per on which was written with lead pencil : 
‘Sept. 1893, sinking in mid-Atlantic. Horn Head 
in collision, iceberg.—Marts.’ This steamer was | 
actually posted as missing on 25th October 1893, | 
and we were numerous that season along her | 
track. 

On 16th February 1894 a bottle containing the 
following message was found on Culla shore : ‘Ss. 
Assyrian, from St John, N.F., towards Glasgow, 
with 26 shipwrecked French seamen on board. 
This day our latitude 53° 40’ N., and longitude 
29° 30’ W., Aug. 17, ’93.—S. M‘Leop, Quarter- 
master” A bottle picked up in Crosbies Bay, 
Antigua, on 24th June 1894, contained a filled- 
up printed form issued by the ‘ Deutsche Seewarte,’ 
the German Hydrographic Office, for the purpose 
of testing ocean currents. It bore the following 
statement : ‘This bottle, weighted with sand, was 
thrown overboard from the Sisal, Capt. Degener, 
on her voyage from Sta Catharina to Laguna on 
Feb. 25, 1894, in 5° 18’ N., 48° 52’ W.’ 

A resident of Capetown recently received a 
letter with a history. Written on Christmas Day 
1894, it had been put into a bottle which was 
thrown overboard from the barque Invercoe in the 
Gulf of St Vincent four days later. On 14th 
February 1895 this missive of Neptune was 
picked up on Gambier beach, South Australia. 
The letter was at once forwarded to the person 
in Capetown to whom it was addressed. He 
received it safely within three months of de- 
spatch. On 9th June 1895 a tin canister found 


' onthe island of Burra, west of Shetland, contained 


ten letters for Glasgow, Harris, and England. 
The full amount for postage was enclosed, together 


1895, signed F, Gillies, requesting the finder to 
forward the letters. The distance from St Kilda 
to Shetland is three hundred miles. It is said 
that when vessels are unable to communicate 
with the inhabitants of the Westimann Islands by 
reason of bad weather, recourse is had to Nep- 
tune’s mail in order to keep in touch with ihe 
outside world. A letter, accompanied by a small 
coin or a piece of tobacco, is placed in an empty 


to the deep on the west or north coast. Owing to 
action of sea surface-current, the bottle-messenger, 
as a general rule, drifts to the coast of Iceland, 
landing near the small town of Eyranlakke, on 
the south-west coast. On 9th August 1895 a 
bottle of Neptune’s ocean mail, picked up at 
Hirtshals, Denmark, was found to contain a letter 
written by a Shetland passenger on board the 
steamship Lake Ontario, and despatched out of 
curiosity, on 3ist August 1893, when in 54° 10’ N., 
45° 43’ W. This message was probably delayed 
by conflicting currents and tides after rounding 
the north of Scotland, or else remained unnoticed 


| for a long interval. A bottle from the Atlantic | pocket, who plead in succession, hat in hand, in 


Lisbon ought to be a charming residence, always 
_ supposing he has a liking for cats, which share the 


,and about twopence-halfpenny a day, one may 


light, the public gardens with their balmy shade |} 


Transport Line Steamship Manitoba, Captain R. 
Griffith, sent away on 22d November 1895, in 
49° N., 37° W., was found not far from Thurso 
on 13th April 1896, having averaged about ten 
miles’ advance every day to the north-east. On 
19th re ged 1896 there was picked up at 
Sandwick, Burra Isle, Shetland, a bottle con- 
taining an ocean-current report issued by the 
Hydrographic Office, Washington, and sent adrift 
by the German steamer Venetia just three months 
before when in 58° 31’ N., 11° 18’ W. It had 
travelled eastward at the rate of nearly four miles 
in twenty-four hours. 

Ocean currents are influenced principally by 
the prevailing wind, which acts upon the surface- 
layers of water. Configuration of the land, the 
rotation of the earth, and gravity also have a 
certain effect upon the result. Neptune’s mail is 
useful, inasmuch as the drifted messengers thereby 
indicate clearly the set of the sea-surface. Owing 
to the uncertainty as to the date of recovery, 
however, the velocity of a current cannot be 
determined exactly. It may, however, be’ pre- 
dicted within reasonable limits that the average 
drift of a bottle is less the farther the equator is 
distant. Near the equator one of Neptune’s mails 
travels about fifteen miles per day, whereas in 
our latitudes it slows down to some six miles in 
twenty-four hours. Hence it is fairly safe to 
assume with Lieutenant A. Hautreux, of the 
French navy, that the onward motion of the 
waters towards Great Britain and Norway is not 
continuous, but is dependent in a great measure 
upon the winds. 


SOME LISBON NOTES. 
By Epwarbes. 


For a poor man, without abilities or expectations, 


streets with the mendicants. Having an umbrella 
here support life with ease. The glorious sun- 


and fresh fountains, the Tagus, and the rich 
colouring and vivacity of the city might be re- 
garded as a substantial bonus to the gift of mere 
existence. It is not without reason that Lisbon’s 
beggars are the most devout of persons. Free 
from responsibilities, they may be seen with 
thankful countenances on the cool church pave- 
ments in the very prime of the morning. Each new 
day is to them as full of possibilities as were the 
newly-discovered continents to their adventurous 
forefathers. Of one thing they are at least certain : 
they cannot starve. If they chance to be ailing, 
are there not in all the streets of the city apothe- 
caries’ shops inscribed with the comforting words : 
‘Consultations for the poor gratis’? On the 
other hand, a spell of exceptional energy may 
yield in an hour or two the wherewithal for half- 
a-week’s sustenance. A little time is necessary to 
understand the situation and circumstances of 
these interesting and picturesque suitors to one’s 
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the cafés, outside them, and anywhere else ; but | and the provinces. They are much the vogue 
once these are grasped one understands also why | With middle-aged and elderly men. In one day 
Lisbou’s beggars are among the most polite aud , I have seen them embellishing a duke, a waiter, 


even amiable of her inhabitants. and a common muleteer with a crimson waistband, 


; The last gentleman wore them with the best eva 

There can be = cheaper place 1 Europe than | of all; fer there was a high wind at the eidogpe 
this radiant capital of a languishing, yet far from they swelled out in front of him like a brace of 
disreputable, country. Your hotel landlord may | pennons, And in contrast with these medieval 
stun you with his chatter about thousands of reis ; whiskers are the remarkably involuted moustaches 
but afterwards, when you pay your Dill, you will , which are even more fashionable with the youth 
find that you have been living on the fat of the , of the city. I can only point to the capital ofa 
land (with excellent wine) for a mere three or | pillar of the “+ — “j ag en to give a 
four shillings a day. To the average unsympa- idea o — isbon barbers in 

ist it d this respect. costumes there is, of course, as 
thetic uga much variety as in the whole of Portugal, for 
finances are in a shocking condition—until he day by day and night by night peasants from 
consists of paper and copper. Gold-pieces have | Montes come and go by that stately railway- 
been coined, for a courteous neighbour at dinner , station of the Rocio, in the heart of the a, 
one day showed me a specimen pendent from his with its large horseshoe-shaped windows and its 
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watch-chain ; and silver is met with, though not. 
commonly. In the main, one has to trafic 
bank-notes worth from about twopence upwards. 
The result is overburdening to the pockets. But ! 
one puts up with it when one perceives precisely | 
what it means. Our glorious pound-pieces and 
Bank of England notes are in great demand in 
this debt-encumbered realim—in fact, at a premium 
of about fifty per cent. For the stranger it is 
magnificent. And yet it is pitiable. For Portugal 
is so intellectually torpid that she cannot weigh | 
her predicament and get even with the foreigner | 
by increasing her prices. That is why the 
fureiguer, on the strength of his own nation’s 
staunch credit, lives at Portugal’s expense instead 
of benefiting the country by his expenditure. 

Old fashions and new rub shoulders charmingly 
in Lisbon. The city gets its water by aqueduct, 
as in the time of the Romans ; and. very fine is 
the effect of the aqueduct’s arches sprawling across | 
the green and dun valleys in their twenty-two 
kilometre stride to Cintra. But the latest things | 
in tram and electric cars are also here. The 
streets are, indeed, rather offensively crowded 
with these useful vehicles, and their rails do not 
improve the thoroughfares, Until the other day 
you were not permitted to leave the country 
without passport formalities and fees. The same 
’ enlightenment which has abolished these nuisances 
has introduced cycles and even ‘foot bol’ into 
Lisbon. The queen has taken to the fashionable 
wheel, and the youth of the city almost lose 
their close-cropped heads with excitement in 
watching a football match of forty minutes’ dura- 
tion. The old penisular saying that ‘a woman | 
should leave home only three times: to be | 
christened, married, and buried,’ still meets with 
a vast deal of local appreciation. 


Nevertheless, | 
it is the women who seem to do most of the work | 
in the land. Whether seen barelegged in the | 
fields or in the fish-market by the Tagus, their | 
industry is alike encouraging, and, to the stranger, 


fourscore-and-five steps leading from the street- 
level to the level of its rails. 

These steps suggest Lisbon’s unevenness. But 
this is far too mild a word. The streets are in 
places precipitous, so that the electric cars which 
traverse them are worked like the cars on the 
Righi and Pilatus. Again and again in my 
wanderings I halted on the edge of these abysses, 
and then retraced my way. I cannot conscien- 


| tiously say that they turned my head, but I feared 


the subsequent climb. For the city is built on 
and between a range of six or seven hills which 
rise smartly from the river-bank. Think of a 
switchback stretching about six miles, with only 


}as many undulations and corresponding ascents 


of a hundred or a hundred and fifty feet, and you 
have an idea of Lisbon’s site. But you must 
cover the area for a mile or so broad with white 
houses; blue, red, and yellow houses ; churches 


, towered and spired, palaces as well as palatial 


residences with large enclosed gardens attached, 


,and crown all with the deeply-coloured blue sky, 


to see Lisbon herself, even in fancy. 

Of course such a foundation lends itself excel- 
lently for terraces and what may be called (for 
the sake of euphony and romantic effect) hanging 
gardens, In these Lisbon excels, They are as 
a rule admirably planted, watered, and provided 
with seats as well as fountains. Busts, if not 
statues, of the great men of all nations also adorn 
these public places, where cats and men may 
repose luxuriously in the hottest hours of the 
day, and in the evening under the stars look 
down upon Lisbon’s phantasmagoria of lights aud 
the lamps of the many ships in the Tagus. There 


is something almost fantastic in the views from | 


these vantage-points about sunset, when the river 
turns peacock-blue, and the many elusive tints 
of the city’s houses, one above the other, are 
brought out with an effect that is well-nigh over- 
whelming. The word ‘opaline’ might be applied 
to this picture for about ten minutes daily. But 
‘opaline’ is not enough. There is a more subtle 


surprising. And though proverbs may deride ; element in the scene that it beats words to de- 
them, they are assuredly more of a power in the | scribe, something that makes you doubt if you are 
house than are their step-sisters of Spain. I have | still on this familiar old earth, or if you have not 
heard them rate their husbands right manfully, | suddenly been transported to a planet where the 
and the latter have clutched their long, pendent | atmosphere is of a purer, more ennobling kind. 
whiskers in silence instead of replying. These | But you are soon brought back to your bearings. 
same whiskers, of the exact Dundreary type, are | Either it is a very commonplace tabby cat which 
among the most diverting spectacles in Lisbon | mews and rubs itself against your shins, or a 
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laintive beggar whispering melodiously about 
the dolour of his circumstances, as he thrusts a 
printed account of them into your hands and 
stands reverentially uncovered as to his head. 
The beggar will, of course, not revile you if you 
ive him nothing, but he will thankfully acknow- 
edge your civility in merely having listened to 
him, and carry his printed tale to the next person. 
And meanwhile the especial glory has gone from 
the gloaming: the stars overhead, though very 
bright, are unmistakably nothing but stars, 

The average Northerner fancies the South 
European is instinctively cruel to animals. In 
Lisbon and Portugal generally this fancy is with- 
out justification, There is more cruelty to animals 
in England, in spite of our police vigilance and 
rotective societies. 
ondon in proportion to its size as there are in 
Lisbon, we should be up in arms against them, 


and lethal chambers would be the lot of the, 


majority. No one who has not been in Lisbon 
can imagine how a civilised city can be possessed 
by these sleek, sagacious quadrupeds. ‘They lie 
by half-dozens in the streetways, and stalk about 
serenely, exchanging remarks and buffets with an 
indifference and trust in humanity that is almost 
superb. If they bear signs (as many do) of life’s 
wear-and-tear, it may safely be assumed that they 
owe the tokens to each other, not to Lisbon’s 
amiable and tolerant bipeds. When the French 
occupied the city, nearly a hundred years ago, 
they bayoneted the dogs right and left. Since 
then visitors here lave been spared the annoy- 
ance of their lean, arched backs and peevishness. 
The cats are really troublesome only in the night. 
But the time will certainly come when decrees of 
rather more than decimation shall be enforced 
against them also, At present, however, Lisbon 
loves her cats. Louis Wain would like the pic- 
ture galleries here, his pets are so obviously the 
pets of the Portuguese artists as well. 

In the little square before the famous church of 
St Roque (which has a chapel so gorgeous that 
Napoleon tried to arrange for its removal entire 
to France) are to be read these words, affixed to 
a drinking-fountain: ‘Without compassion for 
animals one has not a good heart.’ It is the same 
all over Portugal. This is a land of drinking- 
fountains, and our four-footed friends are con- 
sidered quite as much as the men their masters. 
Lisbon’s fountains are supreme centres of anima- 
tion and interest. Mules, oxen, asses, horses, dogs, 
and cats all appreciate them; more even, one 
could suppose, than do the swarthy Gallegos who 
fill their barrels at them and carry the leaden 
burdens up and down the steep streets, selling 
the fluid at a farthing a glass. These Gallegos, or 
natives of Galicia in Spain, are a curious and 
inevitable feature of Lisbon and all Portugal’s 
towns, They leave their gorse-clad native rocks 
and damp, green valleys for Portugal, much as the 
confectioners and cooks of Italy and Switzerland 
come to London—hoping that hard work and 
thrift will anon enable them to return home 
with a competence. But their portion in the 
South is not easy. They seem to be despised 
the more the more they toil, Spain has many 
proverbs to show her contempt for Portugal : 
*Pocos y locos’ (‘Few and fools’) is one of the 
bitterest of them ; but Portugal amply requites 
the discourtesy with its own saying in contempt 


With a fifth as many cats in | 


of these Spanish immigrants: ‘God first made 
the Portuguese, and then the Gallegos to wait 
upon them, 

I have been much entertained in a provincial 
inn to hear the swelling talk on this subject of a 
mere fifteen-year-old wine-server. The cook was 
by chance a Gallego, and the little Portuguese 
hated him. They are, in short, more cruel to the 
Gallegos than to their beasts in Portugal. The 
man who speuds an hour greasing and polishing 
the horns of his yellow oxen would hardly, 
methinks, waste a minute over a sick Gallego, 
unless he were his own servant at cheap wages. 
I hope I wrong him in the imputation, but I fear 
Ido not. Prejudices are adhered to tenaciously 
in countries like Portugal, which do not provide 
adequate outlets for the public energy. 

Even as the thorough-paced Lisbonensian de- 
spises his neighbours and distant relations of 
Galicia, so, too, he loathes his kindred of Brazil. 
But the latter have a will of their own, and 
ability to enforce it. They return to the Portu- 
guese all the ill-feeling and abuse these lavish 
upon them. And yet Portugal seems to be thie 
Mecea of most rich Brazilians. There are hotels 
in Lisbon where you meet few guests save these 
sallow, indolent Transatlantics. They are to be 
known by their complexions and inertia ; also by 
the very large single-stone diamond rings which 
decorate, even if they do not adorn, their fingers. 

It is impossible to be long in Lisbon, even now- 
adays, without meditating, vainly enough, about 
the great earthquake. The city is far more 
massive now than it was in 1755. The thickness 
of the granite walls of its churches and houses 
is laudable from many aspects. But this same 
substantiality would prove incredibly murderous 
if the earthquake of 1755 were to repeat itself. 
Perhaps they do well to have confidence ; perhaps 
they have done amiss. Viewed from the Tagus, 
Lisbon of 1897 seems to offer tremendous scope 
for new seismic ruin, How her churches and 
palaces on the hill-tops and slopes might be over- 
turned upon the houses and palaces between her 
hills!) With anything like the same destructive 
force as in 1755, Lisbon would now be rendered 
a scene of almost irredeemable chaos, and the loss 
of life would, of course, be appalling. But these 
are, one may hope, mere dreams inspired by the 
skeleton ribs of the church of the Carmo on one 
of the city’s hill-tops. The earthquake wrecked 
this church, like so many others, and it is pre- 
served as a ruin. 

Some one estimated the loss of property here in 
the earthquake at £536,300,000. The figures do 
not seem modest, even when one remembers that 
Portugal was then a rich country. They include 
also the solid little sum of £4,000,000, the value 
of the king’s diamonds, which went with one of 
the royal palaces. These diamonds alone would 
now be extremely acceptable to Portugal’s im- 
poverished exchequer. If ever a city was raised 
over a sepulchre, modern Lisbon was. But, of 
course, it 1s late in the day to be plaintive on the 
subject, even if it were worth while at any time. 

Our British cemetery in Lisbon is one of the 
loveliest and most suggestive of spots. It has 
been British ground since 1655. Cromwell, 
among other stout works, secured this inalienably 
for us. Its massive eypresses in solemn rows, and 
the glorious brake of flowers and shrubs all among 
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its hundreds of tombs (yet without the disorder 
that proceeds from neglect), with the bees and 
butterflies sunning themselves between the vivid 
red of the geraniums and the intense blue of the 
heavens, all commend this cemetery to the regard 
of the Briton. 

There are many worthy names on its stones, 
German, Dutch, and Scandinavian, as well as 
English, for we are hospitable to our fellow- 
Protestants. Fielding and Doddridge are perhaps 
our most notable tenants here. Fielding died just 
a year before the earthquake, which did not, how- 
ever, disturb our dead. His tomb, erected by 
subscription, is large and ugly ; but it, no doubt, 
serves its purpose, like the Latin epitaph upon it, 
which would certainly shock Fielding for its 
extravagance if he could read it. 

The English church adjoins the cemetery. 
Nothing could be better than its situation and 
modern design. In this warm land coolness and 
cleanliness are princely qualities. Our red-and- 
white church possesses these, and not a little 
richness of architecture and ornament besides, 

Indeed, Lisbon, as a whole, is famously clean. 
Byron’s fearful charge against it, that— 

Hut and palace show like filthily ; 
The dingy denizens are rear’d in dirt, 


may have been moderately true in his time ; but 
the words have no application now. Slums, of 
course, there are, though few, if any, to compare 
for ignominy with those of our three capital 
cities. Its many fountains, high and low, keep 
its sewers flushed hour after hour, all the year 
round; nor is there much risk from attic se ae 
now, With or without the triple warning of ‘ Agoa 
vai!’ (‘ Water’s coming!’). It was not always 
water, either ; and never, of course, clean water. 


CREAM OF TARTAR. 


Ir is somewhat curious that a substance very 
largely used in the making of temperance drinks 
should itself be a by-product in the making of 
wine; yet such is the fact. Tartaric acid is the 
acid of grape wine, and it exists in grape juice 
in combination with potash, forming bitartrate 
of potash, which is known among men as cream 
of tartar. The uses of cream of tartar are many 
and various ; it is largely employed by dyers as 
a mordant, and is in great request for medici- 
nal purposes, for baking powders, and for the 
manufacture of ‘ fizzing drinks’ and other ‘ temper- 
ance’ beverages. 

The deposit of the tartrate of potash is the 
most valuable by-product of winemaking, and 
the manufacture of cream of tartar and kindred 
compounds is one of the foremost industries in 
the wine-districts of France. The cream of 
tartar of commerce is the product of the purifica- 
tion of the impure tartrates in the ‘lees’ which 
the winemaker gathers after the vintage is over. 
As fermentation proceeds the tartar separates 
from the ‘must,’ the greater the acidity of the 
wine the greater being the yield of tartar, while 
the stronger the wine is in alcohol the smaller 
is the percentage of tartar. If the wine is allowed 
to remain any length of time in the fermenting 
tank a deposit takes place there ; but the — 
deposit is in the vats or tanks into wh 


ich the | 


first drawing off is made, and if the wine jis 
drawh off warm the deposit is much increased, 
In tanks lined with cement or glass the deposit 
on the sides is small, most of the tartar settling 
on the bottom, where it is mingled with the dregs 
and other impurities ; hence some wine-growers 
consider that it really pays better to use the less 
durable, and therefore more costly, wooden vats, 
on the sides of which the crystals freely form. 
It is found, too, that the rougher the wood of 
the vats or casks the richer the deposit of tartar. 

When the vats are emptied the crude tartar, 
technically called argol, is scraped from their 
interiors, This substance is in colour either a 
dirty white or a dusky red, according to the 
wine by which it has been deposited, and it 
requires much purification. It is now thrown 
into a large nin tank which is about half-filled 
with water, and intersected by steam - pipes by 
means of which the water is brought to the 
boiling - point, dissolving the argol. The liquor 
is then run off into a series of vessels lined with 
lead, across the tops of which are straps of wood 
from which slips of lead depend. Crystallisation 
takes place on these slips, as well as on the leaden 
sides of the vessels. The cold liquor remaining 
is drawn off, reboiled, and run into other similar 
vessels until all the tartar has been deposited. 
The crystals thus obtained are laid out on shallow 
trays to dry in the sun, after which they are 
dissolved and recrystallised until at length the 
deposit is quite pure and white. Good commercial 
argol should contain about fifty per cent. of 
cream of tartar. In France tartar-making, from 
the very scraping of the casks onwards, is a trade 
by itself ; while in Italy, with the exception of 
Sicily, all that the winemaker usually does 
himself is to collect the crude argols from his 
casks and sell them to an agent for exportation ; 
and the same may be said generally of Spain, 
large wine-producer as that country is. In recent 
years, however, tartar- making has become an 
established industry in Sicily. 


LATE LOVE. 


Lover came to me through the gloaming: 
The dew on his wings lay wet, 

And the voice of his wistful greeting 
Was weary with old regret. 

‘O heart,’ he sighed at my casement, 
‘Must I wait for a welcome yet?’ 


He had come with the early roses, 
In the golden shining of morn ; 

But I asked a gift he bestowed not— 
A flower that bears no thorn. 

So, through the glare of the noontide, 
He left me, to toil forlorn. 


And now—in life’s quiet evening, 
When long are the shadows cast— 
He comes with the few pale blossoms 
He has saved from a hungry past ; 
And into my heart unquestioned 
I take him to rest at last. 
M. E. Marryy. 
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